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AN ANSWERED PRAYER. 
“O GivE me a message of quiet,” 

I asked in my morning prayer, 
‘For the turbulent trouble within mé 
Is more than my heart can bear. 

Around there is strife and discord, 
And the storms that do not cease, 
And the whirl of the world is on me, 
Thou only canst give me peace.” 


I opened the old, old Bible, 
And looked at a page of Psalms, 
Till the wintry sea of my trouble 
Was smoothed by its summer calms ; 
For the words that had helped so many, 
And the pages that seemed most dear, 
Seemed new in their power to comfort, 
And they brought me my word of cheer. 


Christian at Work. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
(Continued from Tenth month 10.) 
Eicguta month 1, 1818. 


The balance of the money 
towards the yearly meeting-house was forwarded 


with the quota. The committee on sufferings for 
military demands presented three lists, amounting to 
226.50 for $68 demanded. 

Eleventh month 7. Wm. Wood was in attendance 
with a minute. 

Fifth month 1,1819. Muddy Creek Meeting again 
continued, as it bad been the previous year. The 
“ Extracts ” being received, the particular attention 
of monthly meetings was directed to the paragraph 
respecting the [ndians, and to report their care, 

Eighth month 7, 1819. Jos. Cadwallader, with 
Israel Wilson as companion, attended; also Lydia 
Woolston and companions, Sarah Comfort and Jere- 
miah Bunting. The third annual query answered: 
that several schools were encouraged, under the tui- 
tion of members. David Hilles was appointed to for- 
ward to Jonathan Taylor, who stands appointed to 
receive it, $57.06 for the use of the Indians. 

Eleventh month 6, 1819. The “ Extracts” being 
received, were again referred to the attention of 
monthly meetings, particularly the part relating to 
the Indians. David Grave and Morris Truman re- 
questing to be released from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, Thos. Farquhar, David Hilles, David Cattell, 
John Haines, Jno. Negus, Samuel Cope, Israel Grif- 
fith, Caleb Antrim, and Jonathan Sharpless, were ap- 
pointed a nominating committee, and proposed Sam- 
uel Cope and Jesse Kenworthy, which was approved. 

Second month 5, 1820. Charles Osborn, with 
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James Pegg as companion, was in attendance. Chris- 
tiana Crawford appealed from Redstone’s judgment, 
but a committee favored its confirmation, signed by 
Elizabeth Mills, Mary Hall, Sarah Cope, Sarah 
Waytes, and six men Friends. 

Eleventh month 4, 1820, The representatives pro- 
duced 100 copies of the revised Discipline, 25 of 
which were bound, also 20 copies of the “‘ Extracts,” 
and 292 copies of an epistle of advice. Israel Griffith, 
Wm. McGirr, Elisha Hunt, Caleb Antrim, Sam’ 
Cope, Jos. Negus, Jno. Willits,and Nathan Hunt are 
to distribute the same. The paragraph in the “ Ex- 
tracts” in reference to the people of color was consid- 
ered, and to codperate with the yearly meeting’s com- 
mittee, Shaidlock Negus, Wm. McGirr, David Cattell, 
Samuel Vail, Caleb Antrim, and Jonathan Sharpless 
were appointed, and the attention of monthly meet- 
ings called to the subject. Westland forwarded a 
memorial for Jane Walker, daughter of Isaac and 
Mary Walker, which was directed to the Meeting for 
Sufferings. 

Second month 38. Abel Campbell and Samuel 
Cope were added to the committee on colored peo- 
ple, and in Eighth month David Grave, Philip Rogers, 
Jos. Kinsey, also Eighth month 4, 1821, Muddy Creek 
Meeting having been continued by minute from time 
to time, now requested to be established, which was 
referred to Wm. Minikin, Jos. John, Joshua Cope, 
John Haines, and John Negus, who reported ad- 
versely, and they acquiesced till Second month, 1826, 
when Friends of Muddy and Whitely Creeks ask to 
be constituted a preparative meeting, and Elisha 
Hunt, Samuel Jones, Joshua Cope, and Samuel Vail 
were to join women Friends in a visit to them. They 
reported favorably, notwithstanding some discourage- 
ments exist. It was agreed to, under the title Ridge 
Meeting. Thomas Farquhar, John Haines, and Sam- 
uel Cope to attend at its opening. 

Eighth month, 1821. William Forster, from Shafts- 
bury and Sherbourne Monthly Meeting, England, 
with John Paul of Philadelphia, attended, having 
previously been at all the branches. Redstone re- 
questing assistance in a case of difficulty, Thos. Far- 
quhar, Abel Knight, Jesse Kenworthy, Samuel Cope, 
Jno. Negus, and Joseph Shreeve were appointed 
and attended thereto. Westland produced a memo- 
rial for John Smith, which was approved. Provi- 
dence reported sufferings for muster fines $38, for a 
demand of $20. 

Eleventh month, 1821. The meeting received 178 
copies of advice, also 18 copies of the “ Extracts” of 
the Yearly Meeting. The “ Extracts” were read and 
referred to the monthly meeting’s attention. Six 
bound copies of the Discipline were also received. 
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Second month 2, 1822. Joseph Branson attended 
with a minute. Redstone informed that Morris 
Truman appealed from their judgment; referred to 
Joseph John, Jehu Lewis, George Smith, David 
Hilles, Jacob Griffith, Samuel Vail, Joshua Cope, 
and West Negus, who reported the proceedings of 
that meeting, are not so consistent as would be best, 
and it would be right to reverse it, which was ap- 
proved.’ 

Eighth month 3, David Grave had a minute, 
granted by Westland, endorsed for a religious visit 
to some of the meetings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, particularly in the Southern Quarter. 
Providence informed that Agnes Vail,a minister, 
died, Ninth month 10, 1821, in her 38th year. 

Eleventh month. 8, 1822. Providence reported 
46 dollars taken for $8 military fines demanded. 

Second month 1, 1823. Eleazar Haviland, with 
John Haviland, of Nine Partners, N. Y., attended ; 
also Hugh Judge. They had visited most of the 
branches. 

Fifth month 3, Joseph John, Jesse Kenworthy, 
David Hilles, Elisha Hunt, Joel Oxley, David Cat- 
tell, Abel Campbell, John Negus, Samuel Cope, and 
Stacy Hunt were to examine the record of sufferings 
directed to be kept by the clerk by minute of Third 
month, 1810, and report as to the propriety of it. 
They reported that it was informal and unnecessary. 

Eighth month 3, 1823. Some care had been taken 
by monthly meetings, as directed by the Yearly 
Meeting of 1822, to raise money to assist Friends of 
Indiana and the Indian children. Henry Willis and 
George Smith were to receive and forward the con- 
tributions of Friends, and they reported receipt from 
Lewis Walker for $21.25 for Indiana Friends, also 
articles of clothing as directed and $7.50 for the 
Indians, sent to care of Jonathan Taylor. Providence 
reported $16 taken for a $2 muster fine. 

Edith Sharpless, an Elder of Providence, died 
Fifth month 11, 1823, in her 55th year. 

The appointment of a clerk had been for several 


1 Morris Truman was the son of James and Mary Truman, 
and grandson of Morris Llewellyn, of Haverford, Pa. His 
brother James was father of the late Joseph M. and George Tru- 
man of Philadelphia and of Jeffrey, whose descendants reside 
at Spring Valley, Ohio Morris married Mary, daughter of 
Joseph Sharpless, and settled on Darby Creek, where he had 
@ paper mill. Whilst here he hadacarter who wasaraw and 
uncouth Irish lad, named Huson Langstroth, vulgar and profane 
in his language, who, influenced by residing in a Friend's fam- 
ily and attending their meetings, was brought under serious con- 
victions, became a member in 1782, was acknowledged as a min- 
ister, and became much esteemed as such. He died of yellow 
fever in 1793, afew days after writing an epistle to the Yearly 
Meeting then sitting. 

Morris Truman for a number of years felt required to speak 
in the ministry, but there is some uncertainty as to his being 
acknowledged. In 1794 he was appointed Clerk of Daroy Monthly 
Meeting. He removed in 1807 to near Brownsville, Pa., and 
with his three sons, James, Joseph, and Morris, operated steel 
works at Bridgeport, and afterwards built a machine shop for 
constructing the first steamboats on the Monongahela river. 
They also engaged in boring for salt, and succeeded in getting a 
remarkable flow, for which they refus:d $75,000, but in a short 
time it subsided, before the expense of the undertaking had 
been met. He died in Eleventh month, 1830, and his widow, 
after 1838. His brother-in-law, Jonathan Sharpless, had pre- 
ceded him to the Redstone region, and another brother-in-law 
Benjamin Sharpless, settled at Catawissa. 
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years annually made, but in Fifth month, 1822, is 
the first allusion to an assistant. The report of the 
committee, however, is not on minute, but the fol- 
lowing year, Eleventh month, 1823, David Hilles and 
John Negus were appointed clerks. 

Isaac Bonsall attended this meeting, he being a 
minister. The representatives to the Yearly Meet- 
ing produced 400 copies of the London Epistle, also 
acopy of the “Extracts,” and the part relating to 
assisting Indiana Friends was urged on monthly 
meetings to raise a liberal sum. 600 copies of 
George Witby’s farewell address had been furnished 
by the Meeting for Sufferings. Elisha Hunt and 
David Cattell were to distribute the balance of “Ex- 
tracts” and Minutes of Advice,, when received. 

A committee proposed the apportionment of the 
quotas to be: Westland 45 cents, Redstone 34, Provi- 
dence 21 on the dollar. 

Second month 7, 1824. The much-desired assist- 
ance to Indiana Friends was again urged on monthly 
meetings’ attention, and the following quarter David 
Binns was named to receive and forward such con- 
tributions, who reported in Eleventh month having 
forwarded to Benjamin W. Ladd $68.70 for their use. 

(To be Continued ) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ir is a question—which I do not mean to discuss 
at present—how much moral and spiritual influence 
music has, and particularly how much it has in the 
services of the church. Its devotees represent it as 
a religious force ; they think that when— 
‘through the long-drawn vault and fretted aisle 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,” 

and the listener thrills with the vibrant sound, there 
is a real elevation of the soul. I have always be- 
lieved that this was open to question ; that the exal- 
tation which the worshiper may experience for the 
moment was physical rather than spiritual,—or even 
mental,—and would usually soon pass away. What 
leads me to mention the subject now is a paragraph 


j in @ New York letter to one of the Philadelphia 


daily newspapers, in which comment is made on the 
“bitter and sarcastic remarks” made by one of the 
Presbyterian clergymen, at the meeting of the Pres- 
bytery in New York a few days ago, when it was de- 
cided to prosecute Dr. Briggs. “ It is a wonder,” says 
this correspondent, “ that a man who is so enthusias- 
tic over church music [as this speaker] and has such 
an exquisite ear for religions harmony expressed in 
music, should be so irritable in debate.” And he 
adds that the minister in question “ has compiled a 
number of church hymuals, and his latest book is 
having a sale equalled only by the song book of 
Moody and Sankey.” 
a * * 

WELL, now, where does the explanation of this 
“wonder” lie? It is well known that persons mu- 
sically attuned are not particularly sound and strong 
in their nervous conditions: on the contrary,a note 
out of tune sets their teeth on edge, and imperfect 
playing or singing is a real torture to them while it 
continues. No doubt the author of the church hym- 





nals, when he appeared in the Presbytery, was in a 
state of nervous tension which his musical training 
had tended decidedly to create. Physically he had 
been influenced by the music, but he had not been 
influenced in the direction of displaying patience, 
meekness, or brotherly kindness. Spiritually, there- 
fore, no such result had been wrought upon him as 
outweighed the other influence. So, when David 
touched his harp sweetly before Saul, to allay his 
stormy spirit, the effect was obviously physical and 
temporary, as the subsequent story of Saul clearly 
shows. The soft notes of the harp soothed him for 
the time, but they did not cure him permanently in 
body, or elevate him perceptibly in character. 
. * * 

Ir is announced that another translation of the 
Scriptures is to be made, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, one of the first Oriental scholars in the 
country (though a young man yet), his associates in 
the work to include Dr. Harper, of Yale, and others. 
This suggests the relation which this subject bears in 
the minds of many persons to their religious convic- 
tions. Where their standing is upon the letter 
(“ which killeth ”), there isa painful protest and re- 
sistance to any revision of the version which was 
made by the English translators in 1611, and which 
has been in common use. To many that translation 
alone is “ the Bible,” and anything that varies from 
it, even to correct it, is offensive. In the religious 
book-stores, I was told not very long ago, ten copies 
of the King James Version are still sold, to one of 
the Revised Version, and it seems certain that it will 
be a long time before the Revised Version comes into 


general use. 
* - + 


But meantime the intelligence of the world is not 
content with what is confessedly only one version 
of the Scriptures,—a version offered to us by one 
group of translators,—and the movement of Dr. 
Haupt emphasizes the disposition of Biblical scholars 
to further study the subject, and to revise the revi- 
sions. This is not a new manifestation, indeed ; there 
have been many translations of the Scriptures, as is 
well known. In the current issue of the quarterly 
magazine published by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, there are some extracts from the translation 
made by Charles Thomson, the Secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congress. This translation was published 
in 1808, and copies of it are now very rare. He trans- 
lated from the Greek, and his work was the first Eng- 
lish version of the Septuagint published up to that 
time. The extracts given are from manuscripts in 
the Historical Society’s collection, and they show 
the variations in language which may be employed, 
in rendering the Greek into our own tongue, and il- 
lustrate once more the danger of building lofty and 
narrow structures of theology upon the acceptance 
or rejection of a word, as well as the still greater im- 
propriety of condemning and persecuting on account 


of the differences of view thus caused. 
* * * 


CHARLES THOMSON was not quite a Friend, but he 


was very near being one. His views agreed nearly 
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with theirs. He was born in Ireland in 1729, and 
died at his home, “Harriton,” in Lower Merion, near 
Philadelphia, in 1824,—being in his 95th year. In 
his early life he taught the Friends’ school at New 
Castle, Del., bat when the first Continental Congress 
met at Philadelphia, in 1774 (in old Carpenters’ 
Hall), he was chosen Secretary, and continued to 
serve as such for fifteen years. Previously he had 
been very active asa friend of the Indians, and the 
Delawares, in their confidence in his integrity, 
adopted him as a member of their tribe, in 1756, 
giving him the name, in their tongue, meaning “Man 
of Truth.” His pamphlet, published in 1759, “An 
Enquiry into the Causes of the Alienation of the 
Delaware and Shawanese Indians,” is a clear and 
conclusive narrative of the facts by which the white 
people of Pennsylvania, departing from the just pol- 
icy of William Penn, had made the Indians hostile, 
and this contribution to history remains to-day one 
of our most important authorities on that period. 
The translation of the Bible was the work of 
Charles Thomson’s later years. It was considered 
by biblical scholars abroad to have reflected much 
credit upon him. His own copy, with his last manu- 
script corrections, is in the Philadelphia library. 
WAYFARER. 


From the Christian Union. 
THE ETERNAL PRESENCE. 


Curist has defined eternal life : “And this is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” And he has 
defined himself and his mission: “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” These definitions it is safer 
to take than any of those which ecclesiastical theol- 
ogy has afforded. 

Life is in fellowship with God. Not in a senti- 
mental sense of his presence ; but in having the same 
will, the same purpose, the same view and apprehen- 
sion of life; in being governed by the same motives. 
It is,to use Paul’s favorite phrase, in having the 
righteousness which is of God. Consciously or un- 
consciously, humanity is always aspiring after this 
life; intelligently or unintelligently, it is always 
struggling toward it. Science assumes that there is 
an order in the universe with which man is to ac- 
quaint bimself. Toat order is God, and science is an 
endeavor to think God’s thoughts after him. Art as- 
sumes that there is an absolute ideal of beauty, which 
the artist is always striving after, but never attains. 
That ideal of beauty is the divine ideal, and the art- 
ist is thinking God’s thoughts of beauty after him. 
History assumes that there is a regular and orderly 
sequence of events in the evolution of the race, a 
unity in its seeming fragments, a system in its chaos; 
and history, in tracing this evolution, is really trac- 
ing the presence of God in the world of men. Phil- 
osophy assumes an intellectual and moral order, in- 
tellectual and moral ideals ; and the philosopher, in 
studying men, endeavors to ascertain, not only what 
man is, but what he ought to be: the philosopher 
also is studying divinity. Not only thus the students 
are consciously or unconsciously studying God, the 
men and women of affairs are doing so also. The 
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statesman endeavors to ascertain what are the laws 
of political and social order—that is, the laws of the 
kingdom of God—and to conform the State thereto. 
The family teaches what love is—father and mother 
love, filial love, paternal love, conjugal love, neigh- 
borly love—love in all its moods*and tenses—and 
teaching this teaches God, for God is love. Thus, in 
all phases of life men are seen unconsciously to use 
Paul's phrase again, to be seeking the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him. It is, in- 
deed, with most men rather a blind feeling after 
God than an intelligent and conscious seeking after 
him. 

Now, Jesus Christ did not come to add a new con- 
dition to eternal life,as who should say, You must 
not only find God, you must also find me. Nor did 
he come to divert mankind from this search, as who 
should say, Do not follow thus after God ; follow me 
instead. Nor yet did he come to put an impediment in 
the way of this search,as who should say, You are not 
permitted to find God except on condition that you 
find me and accept my way. He came to inspire men 
with greater enthusiasm in this quest after God, to 
inspire in them a new hope of success, to make their 
seeking more conscious and more intelligent, and, 
by interpreting certain phases of the Divine charac- 
ter, otherwise uninterpreted, or at best very vaguely 
interpreted, to make the finding of God easier. He 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, because he is 
the Way to God, the Truth about God, the Life of 
God revealed in a human and therefore a compre- 
hensible form. When he says: “No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me,” he does not forbid other 
approach. It is not as though he barred up other 
ways open before, saying: “ Henceforth you must 
come through me, and me alone.” He states a his- 
torical fact, and history abundantly confirms his 
statement. No soul has come toa realization of the 
Eternal Presence except through that manifestation 
which the Infinite Unknown has made of himself in 
the Incarnate Son. Other religions abound with ex- 
pressions of heart-hunger after God. Only the 
Christian religion has produced the peaceful sense of 
nestling in God’s bosom. Neither Vedic hymns nor 
Greek philosophy, neither Socrates nor Seneca, 
neither Marcus Aurelius nor Epictetus, contain any 
such expression as the confident utterance of Paul: 
“Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other created 
thing, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This is the 
utterance, not of one who is searching, but of one who 
has found. 

To believe merely that we are ever in the presence 
of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all 
things proceed, does not give even intellectual peace 
to the soul, much less spiritual peace. Is this a Per- 
sonal Energy—that is, an Energy which thinks, feels, 
wills? Is it moral or immoral, or merely unmoral ? 
Is it glacier or sunshine? Does it love, pity, save? Or 
is it mere impersonal and indifferent Law ? In short, 
is this Energy It or He? You have evidently found 
an answer to these questions, and evidently found that 


answer in Jesus Christ. You believe in Law, but 
also in Love; in Law that is Love. And you so be- 
lieve because to this Infine and Eternal Energy you 
have attributed the temper and disposition which 
are manifested in Jesus Christ. You believe in a 
Christly disposition which fills and animates the 
world and guides mankind in love to a beneficent 
end. 

There are some persons who believe in Christ 
theologically but not practically. That is, they in- 
sist on the “ proper deity of Jesus Christ ” as an es- 
sential dogma, but they practically attribute the 
events of life and the phenomena of nature either to 
Chance or to Law,not to Love. There are others who 
believe in Christ, practically, but not theologically. 
That is, they attribute all the course of nature and 
the events of life to the perpetual presence of One to 
whom they attribute the temper and disposition of 
Christ, and yet they deny the dogma of Christ’s di- 
vinity. If one must choose between the two, the 
practical faith in Christ is better than the theological 
belief in him. But better than either, because more 
consistent, is the faith which as an experience sees a 
Christlike God in nature and in life, and as an opin- 
ion believes that God was in Christ for the very pur- 
pose of revealing himself and making this experi- 
ence of rest in him possible. , 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 
Tue collection of the books and writings of Rich- 
ard Hubberthorn (1663),in the Historical Library at 
Swarthmore College, closes with the following : 

“Reasons why no Imposition ought to be upon men’s 
Consciences by any but the Lord,” 

“1, Because no man can persuade the conscience 
of another either what God is, or how to worship 
him; but only the Spirit which God hath given to 
instruct man. 

“2. Because to impose any thing upon another 
man’s conscience either to do or practice, is not to 
do unto another as he would have another do unto 
him, and therefore is contrary to Christ’s doctrine. 

“3. Because all obedience or service that is there- 
by obtained is for fear of wrath, and not from love, 
nor for conscience’ sake, and will but continue so 
long as that fear or force abides upon them. 

“4. Because thereby no man can make an Hypo- 
crite a Believer; but it is possible that thereby he 
may make many Hypocrites. 

“5. Because that in all forced impositions upon 
men’s consciences there is of the wrath of man exer- 
cised, which works not the righteousness of God, 
but rather begets enmity one towards another. 

“6, Because that men are not made thereby lov- 
ing subjects, but forced slaves. 

“7, Because that by the force of imposing any 
thing upon men many are thereby hardened in their 
hearts, and resolved to resist, when as by love and 
leaving them free, they might easily be persuaded 
of that which otherwise they will not be.” 

The following copy of an early monthly meeting 
minute I find in The Irish Friend, Vol. IV., p. 71. 
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“Ata monthly meeting held at Falmouth, this 


22d day of the Eleventh month, 1673, Friends having 
met together in the fear of the Lord, found all things 
well and in order, and so departed in love, giving 
God the Glory who is blessed for ever.” 

To many of the other works which were written 
in opposition to Friends, in the early days of Qua- 
kerism, one cannot but believe that the words of 
Daniel DeFoe will apply as well as they do to those 
of Francis Bugg, of whose writings DeFoe says: 

“Those they were wrote for did not value them ; 
those they were wrote against would not read them ; 
those that read them did not understand them ; 
those that understood them did not like them; 
those that liked them would not buy them; his 
friends would not vindicate them, his enemies would 
not trouble themselves to answer them, and he that 
wrote them did not believe them; all this but the 
last was from the character of the author.” 

DeFoe’s language is very caustic, to be sure, but 
it has the force of truth. A. B. 

Swarthmore College. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 41. 
ELEVENTH MonruH 1, 1891. 
THE TRUE VINE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Herein ia my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.—John 15: 8. 


READ John 15: 1-16. 


Ir would have been a great and irreparable loss to 
the Church of Christ and to the world, had not John 
preserved these last words of Jesus. They had fin- 
ished the paschal supper and left the room, taking 
the road that led out of the city, probably passing 
the temple on their way. They may have been talk- 
ing of the wine that formed part of the refreshment 
of the supper, or the sight of the temple may have 
called attention to the beautiful carvings of the vine 
upon the massive doors, which led to the discourse 
upon the vine. Jesus could have used no more beau- 
tiful or significant illustration of the close relation- 
ship between Christ and his church than is found in 
the vine. We can see the force and fitness of his 
figure, and how applicable it was to the disciples in 
their present condition. 

I am the true vine, etc. This was a comparison fre- 
quently used by the Jews. The word true is used in 
the sense of genuine, fruit-bearing,—a vine that had 
all the qualities which make a perfect fruit- producer. 
This, Jesus claimed to be. The great Husbandman 
through whose power he lived was the Heavenly 
Father. 

Ye are the branches. This shows the close connec- 
tion between Christ and those who yield to his guid- 
ance, as no branch can grow and bear fruit unless it 
abides in the vine. So Jesus declares that the Christ 
in him must be in every one that claims to be a dis- 
ciple. 

Herein is my Father glorified, etc. 
pected from the branch that is severed from the vine, 
it must be seen that the connection must exist to 
make it fruit-bearing; but there are branches even of 
the most perfect vine that are indifferent fruit-pro- 
ducers, and Jesus reminds them that it is to the glory 





of the Father—the great Husbandman—that they 
bear much fruit. He will do his part; it is for the 
branches to do theirs. 

Ye are my friends, etc. To show themselves the 
friends of Jesus they must be careful to do what he 
had required of them. All his lessons had been 
based upon love, and it was by this love to one an- 
other that they manifested their love for him. 


In the history given us of the teaching of Jesus 
we find that he everywhere made use of familiar ob- 
jects to illustrate his lessons. He did not use words 
that were not understood, nor high-sounding phrase- 
ology, but in the simplest manner, that even babes in 
intellect could comprehend, he taught. Is there not 
in this a lesson for us? 

In our lesson to-day the vine is the illustration 
used to symbolize the union between Christ and the 
church. As the wood in the vine is porous, and al- 
lows the sap to flow full and free throughout its 
branches, reaching even its tiniest tendrils, so Christ, 
the head, will send his holy Spirit, full and free, to 
every individual member of the church. It matters 
not under what name the religious denomination 
may be known, if it has this living sap—the Christ 
spirit—flowing through it, then will it of a certainty 
become a branch of the true vine; for Jesus said, “1 
am the vine, ye are the branches for apart 
from me ye can do nothing.” Does not this show 
the uselessness of any attempted church or reform 
work except as the Christ power shall go with it? 
This power is alone able to produce fruit from our la- 
bors, and to fit us to be “ his disciples.” 

As the vine reaches forth its tendrils and grasps 
the objects near it, clinging close to them, often cov- 
ering most unsightly things with a garb of beauty, so 
this Divine power will reach out into every part of 
our natures, smoothing the rough places and refining 
and purifying our lives, if only we will allow it to 
root itself in our souls. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

There is no more beautiful and appropriate figure 
used by Jesus to illustrate our dependence upon the 
Heavenly Father, than the parable of the vine. The 
people to whom he spoke were well acquainted with 
its cultivation, and the means necessary to increase 
its productiveness. Grape culture has always been 
one of the chief agricultural industries of Pales- 
tine. 

Thompson in “ The Land and the Book,” writing 
of his journeyings through Hebron, speaks with ad- 
miration as do all travelers, of the vineyards of He- 
bron. “ They are extensive, well kept, and produc- 
tive ; they cover the valley and the sloping hill-sides 
for a long distance to the west and the northwest of 
the town, and are the main support of the popula- 


| tion.” 
. . i 
As no fruit is ex- 


“The appearance of these vineyards is quite pe- 
culiar and very striking,—a veritable wilderness of 
hills, rocks, rough garden walls, brushes, small trees, 
and an infinite number of crooked sticks, inclined in 
every possible attitude except the perpendicular. 
These last look very different in the autumn when 
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clothed with the green vines from which hang count- 
less clusters of purple grapes, and the rocks and hill- 
sides will be festooned with trailing branches.” In 
the cultivation he further says: “ The vine stocks are 
made to grow thick and stout for five or six feet, by 
cutting them off at that height.” In this we have a 
striking illustration of the methods of the Great 
Husbandman. The rank growth of the first nature, 
—the exuberant life of the fleshly appetites must be 
restrained, must be kept within the limits of growth 
that will give a healthy, harmonious development, 
and in this tender, formative period there must be a 
training to look to and lean upon the supports so 
bountifully provided until in the robustness of de- 
veloping strength it can sustain its own weight and 
the fruitage its bears. Few ever attain to that inher- 
ent power; few can say: “I have overcome;” the 
majority of Christians are content to cling to some 
outward help, some support that can be seen and 
taken hold of, and leaned upon. 

The reminder of the apostle is in place, where he 
says to the Roman converts: “We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.” It is this giving of ourselves that 
the Church most needs to-day. If any point more 
than another is emphasized by Jesus, it is this of 
self-renunciation ; we must lose our life to save it; 
lose all,—part with all that stands in the way of a 
cheerful yielding of ourselves to the highest and best 
that we know of God and his life in the soul. 


“As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except 


it abide in the vine,” is the great lesson. How are 
we to understand it? Shall we take the words of 
Jesus as applying to himself? Shall we not rather 
say that he, seeing how slow the disciples were to 
perceive the truths of the Spirit, met them on the 
low plane of their dull understanding, and in the 
familiar parable, by which most of his instruction 
was conveyed, illustrated this divine union by the 
close tie which bound him to them, and they to 
himself? As they were one in feeling with him, so 
in this oneness they were bound by the indissoluble 
tie of spiritual union. 

Of the uses for which the grapes of Syria are cul- 
tivated, besides wine-making, which to the credit of 
the followers of Mohamet is forbidden by the Koran, 
large quantities are dried for raisins. Another pur- 
pose to which they are applied is the manufacture of 
a syrup made from the fresh juice, which is boiled to 
the consistence of molasses. In the old Testament 
this syrup is sometimes called honey. 

Great quantities of grapes are still cultivated, and 
they forma “large part of the food of the inhabi- 
tants from Dan to Beersheba.” The best varieties of 
grapes are found on the sunny slopes of Lebanon, 
and at Damascus. They are said to be unequaled by 
any that grow elsewhere, either in the eastern or 
western hemisphere. 


At. the sin that has darkened human life and 
saddened hnman history began in believing a false- 
hood ; all the power to make men holy is associated 
with believing truth._—Dr. Broadus. 
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A RECENT ARTICLE DISCUSSED. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue article on the first page of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL, of Tenth month 3, over the initials“ I. R.,” 
is an earnest production. But Mary said: “ My soul 
hath magnified the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God, my Saviour.” Why not be as zealous in ex- 
plaining how God is Lord and Saviour of mankind ; 
which Jesus taught his followers? Pray and receive 
from God, who presides over all. Why did he teach 
them thus? Because Jesus was not God, but a recipi- 
ent. “‘ Father,save me from this hour.” And “ Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” The devout who 
preceeded him, as well as those in our day, received 
the gospel in Wisdom’s way, as taught by Jesus. His 
having greater degrees altereth not the law. That 
we are in the same school, and receive blessings from 
God, our Lord and Saviour, who is the beginning and 
ending of the gospel in every man, is the reason the 
Friend, “I. R.,” seldom hears the expression, “ Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ” amongst us. And 
loving him for the truths he promulgated is the rea- 
son we adhere to his teaching. Why should we 
adopt any other phraseology than: “ Father save me 
from this hour?” But we cannot ask it unless we 
know God to be our Saviour. ; 


“ Father, with child-like trust I call, 
In self-abasement at thy footstool fall, 
Asking to know but thee and find thee all.” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. H. G. M. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The enclosed letter, which came to me a few days 
since, I believe, from expressions often made to me, 
voices a considerable number of the members of our 
religious society, who like this Friend feel they can- 
not give expression pnblicly to their views. I felt 
like sending it for publication, if it meets your 
approval. M. W. 


[Enclosure] I bave just finished reading the ar- 
ticle in the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER entitled “ Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’”’ It seems to me such 
a sincere, appealing, persuasive, dispassionate pre- 
sentation of the subject, and I am so much pleased to 
see this article appear in this paper. To so many of 
us who cannot be represented by the extreme Unita- 
rian idea among us, this falls like balm ; for while we 
hope to always be identified with the charitable, re- 
ligious body of Friends, it would certainly be com- 
forting to be so represented as not to be misunder- 
stood and undervalued by the people outside our So- 
ciety. There is such a full significance in the word 
Saviour ; can we not afford the fullest measure of the 
word? Not only for the sweetest peace and comfort 
of the older members, but to satisfy the reasonable 
expectations and true inspiration of the young hearts 
we would keep with us. A. 2. We 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The firat communication in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL of Tenth month 3, entitled “ Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” was so full of spiritual 
food for the hungry soul that I cannot let it pass 
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without comimenting upon it. This isthe foundation 
we want to build up our Religious Society; the 
bread of life that cometh down from God out of 
Heaven, that if a man eat thereof he shall hunger 
no more,—an anchor to uphold amid all the storms 
of earth ; a present help in every time of trouble. 


A. M.O. 
Philadelphia. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AED JOURNAL: 

One would suppose from what our friend “I. R.,” 
has written, in a recent article in your paper, that the 
expression “Our Lord and Saviour Jeeus Christ” 
was a frequently-used and authoritative phrase of the 
Scriptures. It is, on the contrary, found but twice in 
the New Testament, and both times in the Second 
Epistle of Peter. And the genuineness of this epistle 
is questioned by many authorities. Canon Farrar, in 
his “ Early Days of Christianity,” says: “ Neither 
Polycarp, nor Ignatius, nor Barnabas, nor Clement of 
Rome, nor Justin Martyr, nor Theophilus, nor 
Cyprian, nor the Vetus Itala, nor the Muratorian 
Canon, can be proven to even allude to it. Erasmus, 
Luther, and Calvin freely express their doubts 
{concerning it], shared by Cajetan, Grotus, Scligen 
and Schuleger, Hagenfeld, Bleek, Davidson, Messner, 
Weiss, Hather, etc.” 

Further in relation to the subject of a Saviour, I will 
quote from the memorial of Deborah Evans, the 
(first) wife of William Evans, in the cvllection of 
memorials published in 1821. It was understood to 
have been written by her father-in-law, Jonathan 
Evans. The extract is as follows: 

“At another season she said that some time back, 
upon hearing some parts of the New Testament read 
respecting our Saviour, the query occurred,‘ Whatdo 
I know of a Saviour?’ and it was presently followed 
by the evidence that she bad felt a principle in her 
own mind which had shown her what was wrong, 
and that as she attended to it, it would prove a 
Saviour to her.” 

Do we Friends, I would in great love inquire, want 
anything more than this blessed Light and Life 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world? Do we desire to join hands with that multi- 
tude which Jesus denounced as a wicked and adulter- 
ous generation who were seeking after a sign? In 
relation to this subject I will quote, in conclusion, 
from the recent beautiful poem of Whittier, “ Be- 
tween the Gates,” and thus leave the subject: 

“ With deeper voice than any speech 
Of mortal lips from man to man, 
What earth to unwisdom may not teach, 
The Spirit only can.” 


Abington, Pa. D. N. 


Just as God leads me, I abide 

In faith, in hope, in suffering true; 

His strength is ever by my side— 

Can ought my hold on them undo ? 

I hold me firm in patience, knowing 

That God my life is still bestowing, 

The best in kindness sending. 
—Sampurtus, 





APPRECIATION. 


Twice blest is he whom God endows 
With truest gifts of seeing, 
Who feels each beauty, day by day, 
Throughout his inmost being; 
Who reads the language of the breeze, 
The brooklets’ rippling laughter, 
Who hears the whispers in the trees, 
And bird songs coming after. 
—The Young Idea. 


NERVE WASTE. 

Nerve waste is somewhat a new field of considera- 
tion for people of studious habits. People think that 
the supply of vital energy is inexhaustible, and that 
repair goes on as fast as waste. Then comes a 
crash and they are puzzled. They should not be. 
Nerves should be economized as carefully as a bank 
account. You cannot get out what is not put into the 
nerves any more than into the bank. Sleep is na- 
ture’s way of winding up the machine. When we 
begin to get sleepless the nerves are then exhausted, 
and either insanity or some other form of nerve de- 
pression is nearat hand. Railroad traveling, even in 
a sleeper, is not like a bed. Rapid mental work for 
short hours is better than a long struggle to do men- 
tal work when we are weary.— Mid-Continent. 


REINDEER FOR ALASKA. 
Tuk cruise of the revenue steamer Bear in Arctic wa- 
ters has given some important results relating to the 
proposed introduction of the reindeer into Alaska. 
The experience of Captain Healy goes to show that 
the project will be found feasible. It has been sug- 
gested as offering an important addition to the re- 
sources of the natives and white settlers in Alaska, 
who frequently suffer from their insufficient means 
of meeting the hard conditions of the northern win- 
ters. The possession of the reindeer would mate- 
rially aid in meeting the difficulties as to food, cloth- 
ing, and transportation, all presenting peculiar prob- 
lems in such communities. There seems to be little 
doubt that the reindeer would thrive in Alaska. Cap- 
tain Healy points out that the climate is almost iden- 
tical with that of eastern Siberia, the home of the 
reindeer, while he observed in Alaska a more plenti- 
ful supply of the moss upon which the reindeer feeds 
than in Siberia itself. In all probability, even the 
capabilities and value of the animal could be greatly 


| enhanced under the care and attention of the whites. 


Neither is there any difficulty in obtaining the rein- 
deer, as Captain Healy has shown that the supposed 


superstition of the Siberian natives against selling 


them to whites is but a misconception of a very na- 
tural reluctance to part with so serviceable an ani- 
mal. The natives and white settlers in Alaska have 
become convinced of the value the reindeer would 
be to them, and are eager that the experiment of in- 


troducing them should be tried.—N. Y. Tribune. 
| 


WRY not take life with cheerful trust, 
With faith in the strength of weakness ? 
The slenderest daisy rears its head 
With courage, yet with meekness. 
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THE SUPPER AND THE WASHING. 


Tue article by Lyman Abbott, reprinted from the 
Christian Union in the last issue of this paper, on 
“ Washing the Disciples’ Feet,” is one of particular 
interest to those who hold, with the Society of 
Friends, that the ceremonial observance of the Com- 
munion or Supper is nota religious need. The gist 
of the argument in the article,—its principal theme, 
indeed,—is that we are to apply the teachings and 
commands of Jesus in their spirit,—a doctrine held 
from the beginning by those spiritually-minded men 
and women who have given character to Quakerism. 

Illustrating this principle, Lyman Abbott points 
out the pertinent, and indeed, unanswerable, question 
why, if the Supper be perpetually commanded, the 
Washing is not also; and, conversely, why, if the 
latter be ignored, it ean be insisted that the other is 
essential. It is well known to be true, as he says, 
that all the bodies of professing Christians, one or 
two only excepted, decline to follow the example of 
the feet washing, while they insist (the Friends ex- 
cepted), that the incident at the Passover Supper is 
an “ordinance” to be solemnly and permanently 
maintained. The question how to reconcile this in- 
consistency is not answerable. It never has been 
answered. What Lyman Abbott remarks now,— 
and his remarks are very notable, because his posi- 
tion in general is with the orthodox bodies of church 
worshipers,—is what Robert Barclay pointed out in 
his “Apology,” more than two hundred years ago. 
He then analyzed the Scripture upon which the 
“ordinance” of the Supper rests, and compared it 
with the passages which describe the Washing. We 
recommend our readers to turn to their copy of the 
“Apology,” and read at length what he says, but 
meanwhile we may summarize the matter, for the 
more clear understanding of the subject of this 
article. 

The circumstances, says Barclay (in substance) 
which attended the washing of the disciples’ feet 
were much more impressive and weighty, and the 
ceremony was performed with far more precision 
particularity than the administration of the 
bread and wine. As to the latter it is said only 
“As he was eating, he took bread,” etc., so that the 


and 
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proceeding seems to have been one arising incident- 
ally from the occasion, but as to the other, the Gospel 
narrative relates the several movements of Jesus,— 
that he rose up, laid by his garments, girded himself 
with a towel, and poured out the water, and then 
washed their feet, and wiped them. The other cere- 
monial was a common one with a master of the 
house among the Jews at a feast, but the washing 
of the feet was extraordinary,—so much so that 
Peter protested earnestly, drawing forth the express 
declaration from the Master that unless he should 
submit, he could have no lot with him. And then, 
the service being performed, Jesus said : “ If I, then, 
the Lord and the Master [Teacher] have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” And 
he emphasized this by a repetition: “ For I have 
given you an example, that ye also should do as I 
have done to you.” 

The conclusion ¢rom this is indisputable: if we 
are to follow the Scriptural example literally, and not 
in the breadth and purity of its spirit, the Washing 
is more distinctly enjoined than the Supper, and to 
insist upon the latter and omit the other is a breach 
of doctrine. But if the Washing may be omitted, as 
every religious body except two or three holds, then 
the omission of the other is, as the Friends hold, 
even more admissable. “I am not able to under- 
stand,” Lyman Abbott says, “ on what ground it is 
asserted that the direction, ‘ Do this in remembrance 
of me,’ is a properly perpetual command, and the di- 
rection, ‘ Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet,’ 
is a temporary or obselete one.” Of course not: 
the thing is not understandable. 

In conclusion of his article, Lyman Abbott quali- 
fiedly admits the strength of the Friends’ position 
that “all symbolic rites tend to divert the thought 
of the Church from the inward and invisible truth 
to the outward and tangible symbol.” He might 
have asserted it with confidence. It has been the 
history of religious bodies from the beginning. Ritu- 
alism grows by what it feedson. Symbolism becomes 
continually more and more outward. That which 
but typifies divinity comes to be worshiped as the 
Divine itself. ‘The doctrine of transubstantiation, at 
which Protestantism revolted, was but a natural 
growth in the human estimation of the “ outward 
and tangible symbol.” The bread came to be re- 
garded as the very flesh of Jesus, and the wine as his 
very blood. So the worship of images grew easily, 
after the images were allowed to be set up. So it is 
believed that pardon for sin can be obtained from 
priests ; so it was balieved that payments of money 
to the Pope’s messenger would rescue souls out of 
purgatory. So in entering upon set usages of worship 
we proceed tothe condition where they are relied on 
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as sufficient, and ritual and ceremonial become 
formal and empty sound and action. 

This is history. It is human experience the 
world over. The Friends, in rejecting it all, have 
saved themselves from entering upon a great field of 
difficulty and error. I am not a Friend, says Lyman 
Abbott, but I can see how the Friends have in- 
fluenced the history of religious thought by their 
testimony in favor of the real and inward as opposed 
to the outward and material. This is but a just testi- 
mony. For it is true that while the tendency of 
symbol and ritual has been to carry mankind into 
superstition and idolatry, the world’s emancipation 
from these, its uplifting and redemption, have come 
from the influence of those teachers and prophets 
who have risen up against the drift, and called man- 
kind to the deeper insight and the more spiritual 
perception. The clock-work prayer of the Asiatic, 
the fetich worship of the African, have stood on the 
one hand for the extremes of dead and stolid out- 
wardness, while the summons of Fox and Woolman, 
and a multitude of men and women, doubtless, not 
clad in drab, has roused it, from time to time, to 
seek for higher things. 


We desire to call attention to the notice of the 
annual meeting of Friends’ Library Association, to 
be held this evening, Sixth-day, Tenth month 23, at 
8 p. m.,at Race street meeting. Friends will have an 
opportunity of hearing Dr. Charies Ds Garmo, Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, who will speak of the 
“Ethical Element in Literature.” We hope that the 
attendance will be encouraging. 


BIRTHS. 
REYNOLDS.—Near Rising Sun, Cecil county, Md., 


Ninth month 7, 1891, to W. P. and Harriet M. Reynolds, a 
daughter, who is named Lucretia M. 


MARRIAGES. 

COLLINS—COLES.—On the 30th of Ninth month, 1891, 
at the residence of the bride's sister, under the care of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J., Arthur J. Collins and 
Emily C. Coles, both of Moorestown, N. J. 

FELL—WILLITS.—At the residence of the bride's 
sister, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month 
15, 1891, E. 
May Willits, of Long Island, N. Y. 


SHALLCROSS—COMLY.—Atthe residence of Charles 


Comly, in Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa., on Third-day, Tenth 
mouth 13, 1891, by Friends’ ceremony, Thomas Shallcross, 
son of Ezra B. and the late Elizabeth Shallcross, and Susan 
T. Comly, daughter of Charles and the late Debby Ann 
Comly, all of Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BRADDOCK.—At the residence of his son-in-law, L. 
Burton, in Camden, N. J., Fifth month 26, 1891, Ner Brad- 
dock, in his 65th year. 

HAINES.—At the residence of his son, Jefferson Haines, 
near Rising Sun, Md., Tenth month 14, 1891, Samuel 


Lawrence Fell, of Philadelphia, and Esther | 


Haines, aged 90 years, 7 months, and 29 days; for many 
years an elder of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

JESSOP.—At York, Pa., at 4 p. m. on the 11th of Tenth 
month, 1891, of exophthalmic goitre, Annie L., wife of 
Jonathan Jessop, of the above named place. 

MICHENER.—Tenth month 11, 1891, J. Howard Mich- 
ener, son of John T. Michener, in his 33d year; a member 
of the monthly meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

RUSHMORE.—At his home, in Plainfield, N. J., on the 
12th of Tenth month, 1891, after a long illness, which he 
bore with unmurmuring patience, departed this life in the 
peace of the Lord, John Howard Rushmore, in the 45th 
year of his age; a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting 
N. J. * 

VAN HORN.—Tenth month 12, 1891, at the residence of 
her son, near Dolington, Bucks county, Pa., Mary Ann, 
widow of Christian Van Horn, aged 44. Interment at 
Wrightstown. 

WAY.—At Stormstown, Pa., on the 3d of Tenth month 
1891, Esther C., daughter of Robert A. and Lucretia M. 
Way, aged 13 years, 9 months, 11 days. 

Her short life was one of suffering, which she bore with 
remarkable patience. The fullness of life which she 
evinced for one so young made her a “ little light” to those 
about her. Her loss is deeply felt, and the impression this 
dear young life has made on many hearts shall be a bond of 
love between us and the Eternal. 2 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CANADA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

We take the following report from Young Friends’ 
Review, for Tenth month: Canada Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends was held at Yongestreet, Ontario, the 
28th of Ninth month, 1891. The meeting of minis- 
ters and elders convened on Seventh-day. The 
morning of First-day beamed bright and beautiful, 
the day being unusually warm for this time of the 
year. Many Friends and those interested in the 
Society wended their way towards the pleasantly 
situated meeting-house, the lower part of it being 
| well filled and many more in the gallery. We en- 
joyed the company of our esteemed friend, Samuel P. 
Zavitz, of Lobo, with us at this time, whose presence 
with us was very acceptable and encouraging. Isaac 
Wilson and Richard Widdifield were also in attend- 
ance. The spoken word was handed forth by our 
ministering Friends, anointed with power and love 
| from the Heavenly kingdom. The meeting closed in 
| an impressive supplication by Isaac Wilson. 

At four o’clock, Friends gathered again into the 
silent waiting—the attendance not so large as in the 
morning, but the audience very attentive on both 
| occasions, and deeply interested. Words of tender 
love were given for our individual welfare, and feel- 
ings impressed us that none would go away feeling 
that it had not been good for them to be there. 

Oo Second-day morning a meeting for worship 
was again held. The weather was all that could be 
| desired. Many Friends were in attendance; the 
| lower part of the house was well filled. The busi- 
| ness was entered into and disposed of satisfactorily. 

Isaac Wilson spoke of the regret he experienced in 
Friends not giving more expression in our business 
| meetings; he felt there was often a loss and a lack of 





spiritual growth among us from it, and how neces- 





sary it was to sustain the life of the meeting that we 
heed all these little promptings of duty and not sup- 
press them; he felt that a tendency was growing 
among us towards this suppression, and we were 
earnestly entreated to be faithful for our own welfare 
and that of the Society. 

The meeting adjourned with a feeling that we had 
been blessed, and richly so, and our hearts are truly 
thankful for these privileges. We meet again in 
Pickering, if so permitted, in Fifth month next. 
The standing committee on Temperance met on 
Seventh-day evening, and held a very interesting 
and entertaining meeting; an excellent programme 
was rendered, consisting of readings, recitations, and 
an essay on temperance, written by one of our young 
Friends. Several short addresses and brief remarks 
were given by Friends. These meetings are looked 
forward to with enthusiasm, the young people be- 
coming actively interested. We trust that much 
good may arise from them. 

Visiting Friends enjoyed attending the First-day 
school on First-day morning, which has just lately 
been organized; the attendance is quite large and 
both old and young seem deeply interested in the 
work. Atthe close of the school Isaac Wilson and 
Samuel P. Zavitz left some very encouraging words, 
which voiced the feelings of all present. A. W. 





—The meeting-house belonging to Friends, but 
not regularly in use, in Upper Providence township, 
Montgomery county, near Phcenixville, has been re- 
cently the object of care by the Trustees (appointed 
by Gwynedd Monthly Meeting), and the property, 
with slight exception, is in good order. A recent 
visit showed that the property is well enclosed with 
substantial walls and fences; new shutters have been 
placed on the windows, a new gate put up, and the 
exterior of the house is being painted. This meet- 
ing dates back as early as 1715, when Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting approved the location of a burying- 
ground there, and permitted a meeting to be held in 
families. The present house was built in 1828. It 
occupies an elevated position, on the west side of the 
Perkiomen, and has a fine outlook over one of the 
richest farming sections in this part of Pennsylvania. 
Some Friends are concerned for the more frequent 
use of the house, and believe the meeting might be 
reéstablished. A First-day school could no doubt be 
held there, if one or two earnest leaders in the work 
would offer. 


— Young Friends’ Review, for Tenth month, has a 
letter from a correspondent in Illinois, who says: 
“We were alone at our Yearly Meeting, with the ex- 
ception of Jesse James and wife, from Philadelphia, 
silent travelers. It was lonesome, but we had a good 
Yearly Meeting. The very best of weather, with moon- 
light nights, assisted us much ; as it is with difficulty 
we can get through by Fifth-day evening. We have 
had an encouraging year. The most of our commit- 
tees have accomplished more than in any previous 
year. The visiting committee, in its work, traveled, 
in the aggregate, about 10,000 miles, visiting all but 
two meetings, and nearly all the families composing 
them in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Ne- 
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braska. A proposition to place $100 at the disposa) 
of the visiting committee was not united with, also a 
proposition recommending the closing of the World’s 
Fair on First-days could not pass in unity. One bun- 
dred dollars were placed at the disposal of the Tem- 
perance Committee in Iowa.” 

—On First-day afternoon, the 18th inst., the last 
circular meeting for this year was held at East Branch, 
N.J., with a good attendance, although the clouds 
were threatening. The company of Margaret P. 
Howard, Joseph Powell,and Jeremiah Hayhurst was 
very acceptable; each one was led to speak with life 
and power to the edification of those present, whose 
attentive quiet and orderly demeanor were the sub- 
ject of comment by the visiting Friends. It has been 
gratifying to the Monthly Meeting’s Committee, that 
with so little effort and comparatively small sacrifices 
and a carriage ride of fifteen miles each way, a meet- 
ing-house which had been closed for twenty years, 
has been opened, fifteen circular meetings held dur- 
ing the past three years and a First-day school estab- 
lished, which may lead to the re-establishment 
of the regular First-day religious meeting. We hope 
the publication of this account may stimulate Friends 
in other localities to look after their weak meetings, 
and make a greater effort to build up the walls of 
their Zion. To the dear friends who came from their 
distant homes to meet with us, we feel grateful, be- 
lieving that they with us have been amply repaid 
with the satisfaction of having attended to a religious 
duty. ___ -W.M. M. 


MEETING OF CONCORD UNION. 

Tuts gathering, which met at Middletown, Delaware 
county, on the 17th inst., was largely attended and 
was one of unusual interest. The day was bright and 
sunny, the air bracing, and it was a pleasant sight to 
see the carriages arriving well filled with earnest 
people, both young and old. The ancient meeting- 
house at Middletown has been recently remodeled 
and refurnished, and presents a very neat and at- 
tractive appearance, as all Friends’ places of worship 
sbould do. The tables were already spread upon the 
well-kept lawn with an abundant lunch to be par- 
taken of in the recess between the sessions. 

Near the appointed time the clerk called the meet- 
ing to order and after an appropriate Scripture read- 
ing the reports and questions for the day were en- 
tered upon. Thirteen First-day schools reported, 
almost all very encouragingly ; the one at Chichester 
is very small and asks for the continued care of the 
Union, and its situation elicited much sympathy. 
The discontinued school in Uwchlan, near Lionville, 
that was formerly under care of this Union, though 
within the limits of Caln Quarter, was referred to, 
and drew out from a visitor present from that neigh- 
borhood the information that any field of labor for a 
First-day school was closed there. A Jew there felt 
a living interest in Friends, and it was his conviction 
that just now when there was so much stir in the 
religious world on theological points the preservaticn 
and presentation of the views of Friends was very 
important. The remarks accompanying most of the 
reports were valuable, one especially emphasizing the 
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great importance of teaching the young to watch for, 
and be guided by, the voice of God in the soul. This 
brought out the honest inquiry as to whether this 
was understood as a reality, or if it was to most of us 
a figure of speech. To this came such a clear, ear- 
nest response as carried conviction with it that this, 
the very foundation of our doctrine, had not degen- 
erated into a lifeless profession, but was still the di- 
recting power that governed the lives of many 
Friends, and inspired actions resulting in good to 
man and glory to God. 

Two interesting readings were given by members 
of the Middletown school, and two suggestive object 
lessons, one each from Swarthmore and Goshen 
echocls. The two questions for discussion were: 
1. ‘How to interest and instruct boys from 8 to 14 
years of age.” This was opened by an essay from a 
mem ber of Willistown school, which was instructive 
and created a lively interest. The second question, 
“What is the design and purpose of First-day 
echools ?” was so admirably presented by a member 
from Newtown Square school that it left little else to 
be said, so convincing was it shown that to nurture 
and promote the growth of the religious and the 
moral was preémirently the mi: sion of these schoolr. 

So systematic were the arrangements made by the 
business committee of the Union, and so well carried 
out by the clerk and promptly and briefly responded 
to by the meeting, that much business was transacted 
without apparent haste, and in good season, and 
closing with an expression of thankfulness for the 
opportunity, in which all shared. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE “ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ’” MOVEMENT.—It is stated 
that development of University Extension work through 
the State of Pennsylvania is still rapid. On the evening 
of the 24th ult. there was a citizens’ meeting at Reading, 
where there was a discussion of this movement by George 
Francis James, of Philadelphia, after which a committee 
was formed for the purpose of directing the work in that 
city. On the evening of the 2d inst., a meeting was held 
in Lancaster, and it was resolved to make a beginning of 
the work, and arrange for at least one unit course before 
the holidays. Two centres have been organized in Scran- 
ton, and the work is assuming form in Carbondale, Pitts- 
ton, Honesdale, Wilkes-Barre, and other cities of that sec- 
tion. Other points where lectures are arranged for, or are 
being considered, are Conshohocken, Norristown, West 
Chester, North Wales, Doylestown, Newtown, Bristol, Tren- 
ton, Mount Holly, and Vineland. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching will be held in the audi- 
ence hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Philadelphia, on the evening of November 3d. Addresses 
will be made by Provost Pepper, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. E. J. James, President of the American So- 
ciety, Dr. Chas. De Garmo, President of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and others. The annual report of the Secretary will 
be read, and also the names of those who won certificates 
during the past season from the Philadelphia branch. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LECTURE CoURSE.— 
The Lecture Association of the University of Pennsylvania 
has issued its schedule of lectures for the season. It in- 
cludes courses by Professor Boyesen, of Columbia, on “‘ The 
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Norse Sagas’’; by Edward C. Stedman, the poet and critic, 
on “‘ The Nature and Elements of Poetry”; by Dr. John P. 
Peters, on “The Religious History of Israel”; by H. J- 
Mackinder, of Oxford University, England, on “ Great Com- 
mercial Cities of History,” and others. It is announced 
that the membership has grown from 310 to nearly 1,400. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND DomeEsTic WorK.—“ What 
is the use of studying Latin in a woman’s college?” The 
School Journal presents this question, and thus replies: A 
great deal of use, if it leads the student to observe things, 
to reason about and adapt things. An abstracted young wo- 
man graduate who reads Virgil and Homer so abstractedly 
that the bread is heavy, and the meat tough, and the gravy 
untastable, is a nuisance in the kitchen either as director or 
worker. She should read Homer and the poets, and in ad- 
dition be a good housekeeper. A literary, cultured woman 
is not necessarily an untidy one. She should make good 
bread, and write good Latin, too. She should make good 
verses and dresses, and a really good education will fit her 
to do everything a good woman ought to do. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTES.—The students unite in 
a hearty welcome to Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond upon her 
return to college. 

The wife of President De Garmoand their children have 
arrived at Swarthmore and will occupy the President’s 
house on the west campus. 

Phebe H. Ketcham, ’92, has been called to her home on 
account of the death of her father. 

At the afternoon meeting, on First-day, the early life of 
George Fox was discussed. Papers were read by Arletta 
Cutler, 95, John Willis, 94, and S. Ellen Williams, ’93. 

The Friends’ Central School Club has 
the year. 


reorganized for 
This club has for its object the closer union of 
Swarthmore students from that school, and also an en- 
deavor toattract graduates of the school to college. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN BALTIMORE.—Eli M. Lamb’s 
school, in Baltimore, opened on the 22d of last month with 
an increase in attendance over that of last year. This was 
noticeable particularly in the high school department, in 
which pupils are fitted for college. More attention will be 
paid the coming year to systematic physical culture for 
both sexes. Florence Pleasants, a graduate of the Mary- 
land State Normal School, and a specialist in physical cul- 
ture, has been added to the teaching force, and will instruct 
the girls in Delsarte and Swedish movements. Affa Gray 
has been added as assistant in the artdepartment. During 
the vacations a number of the teachers have been engaged 
in special studies, two have been in Europe, and represen- 
tatives of the school attended the Glen Falls Summer In- 
stitute and Chautauqua. The school will hold no session 
on two days of the coming Yearly Meeting week. 

The primary and kindergarten schools, under care of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, opened about the middle of 
last month, with satisfactory attendance and some changes 
in the teaching force. Ella Scott, late of Abington, Pa., 
Friends’ School, takes Bertha Janney’s place in the primary 
department, and Mary Anna Stabler, of Sandy Spring, Md., 
succeeds to Cornelia Reese’s position as assistant in the 
kindergarten. Louisa P. Blackburn continues as princi- 
pal, and Hannah Yardley in charge of the kindergarten. 


FRIENDS AT THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE.—A number of 
Friends are among the students at the Women’s College in 
Baltimore. Among these, Joanna Ross, of Baltimore, is a 
college matriculate, and Helen Thomas, of Sandy Spring, 
Md., Ellen Thomas, Ida Curtiss,of Fallston, Md., and Anna 
Russell, of New Market, Md., are enrolled in the college 
preparatory department. 
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At Jouns Hopxins.—Among the names of students in 
the advanced courses at the Johns Hopkins University we 
note those of William I. Hull, of Baltimore, (History and 
Political Economy), Thomas A. Jenkins, a graduate of 
Swarthmore, 1887, (Romance Languages), and George H. 
Bartram, of Milltown, Pa., a graduate of Swarthmore, 1890, 
(Chemistry). Joseph Branson, (Swarthmore, 1888), is pur- 
suing a course of study at the newly-organized Southern 
Homeopathic College. 


“ DOWN TO SLEEP.” 

NOVEMBER woods are bare and still; 

November days are clear and bright: 
Each moon burns up the morning chill ; 

The morning’s snow is gone by night. 

Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie “down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads. 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie “ down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of “ good-night ;” 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie “ down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are bright and good. 
Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill ; 
Life’s night rests feet which long have stood ; 
Some warm soft bed in field or wood 
The mother will not fail to keep 
Where we can “ lay us down to sleep.” 
— Helen Hunt Jackson. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


TuHov shouldst have sung the swan song for the choir 
That filled our groves with music till the day 

Lit the last hilltop with its reddening fire, 
And evening listened for thy lingering lay. 


But thou hast found thy voice in realms afar 
Where strains celestial blend their notes with thine; 
Some cloudless sphere beneath a happier star 
Welcomes the bright-winged spirit we resign. 


How Nature mourns thee in the still retreat 
Where passed in peace thy love-enchanted hours! 
Where shall she find an eye like thine to greet 
Spring's earliest footprints on her opening flowers? 


Have the pale wayside weeds no fond regret 
For him who read the secrets they enfold ? 

Shall the proud spangles of the field forget 
The verse that lent new glory to their gold ? 


And ye whose carols wooed his infant ear, 

Whose chants with answering woodnotes he repaid, 
Have ye no song his spirit still may hear 

From Elmwood's vault’s of overarching shade ? 


Friends of his studious hours who thronged to teach 
The deep-read scholar all your varied lore, 





Shall he no longer seek your shelves to reach 
The treasure missing from his world-wide store? 


This singer whom we long have held so dear 
Was Nature's darling, shapely, strong, and fair ; 
Of keenest wit, of judgment crystal-clear 
Easy of converse, courteous, debonair. 


Fit for the loftiest or the lowliest lot, 
Self-poised, imperial, yet of simplest ways ; 
At home alike in castle or in cot, 
True to his aim, let others blame or praise. 


Freedom he found an heirloom from his sires ; 

Song, letters, statecraft, shared his years in turn ; 
All went to feed the nation’s altar-fires 

Whose mourning children wreathe his funeral urn. 


He loved New England —people, language, soil, 
Unweaned by exile from her arid breast. 
Farewell awhile, white-handed son of toil, 
Go with her brown-armed laborers to thy rest. 


Peace to thy slumbers in the forest shade! 
Poet and patriot, every gift was thine ; 
Thy name shall live while summers bloom and fade, 
And grateful Memory guard thy leafy shrine. 
—0O. W. Holmes, in the Atlantic. 
THE TEACHER OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.' 
Give mea seventeenth century pen, said Matthew 
Arnold, as he handed back to me, after impatiently 
shaking it, one of the modern fountain pens, which 
seem to be so called because they never flow when de- 
sired. It is to be hoped that the portrait which I 
shall attempt to outline for you to-day, of the teacher’s 
profession in the twentieth century, may not be such 
that you will all exclaim, in view of the boasted im- 
provements, which you may find no improvements 
in reality, “ Give us pack the teacher’s profession of 
the seventeenth, or of the nineteenth century.” 

At this time, when one of the most prolific of all 
centuries in human progress is about drawing to a 
close, it is natural that much attention should be 
turned toward the new century so soon to begin, and 
much speculation be indulged in as to the possibili- 
ties of progress which it may involve. But do not 
for one moment imagine that, after the model of Bel- 
lamy’s “ Looking Backward,” or that other even 
more fanciful picture of the future, entitled “ A. D, 
2000,” I am about to indulge in any wild or visionary 
dreams of the condition, in the next century, of the 
profession to which our lives are devoted. I shall 
merely attempt to delineate some of the general fea- 
tures of that profession, as it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to exist after another generation of progress 
like that which is now passing. And when we con- 
sider tne business,—I will not say the profession—of 
teaching, as some of the oldest of us can remember 
it, in those days of “ ciphering on the slate ;” “ doing 
sums” in subtraction as well as addition; no black- 
boards in the school-room, and all individual and no 


| class instruction in mathematics; repeating by rote 


long and complicated rules bunt little understood ; 


1Paper read by Dr. E. H. Magill, Ex-President of Swarth- 
more College, at Bedford meeting of Pennsylvania State T+ achers 
Association, Seventh month 8, 1891. 
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and writing with quill pens, which the school-master 
or school-mistress mended with the little white- 
handled pen-knife, which was made to do double 
duty, as a mender of pens and applied vigorously to 
the knuckles of the writers as a gentle reminder of 
violated rules ;—when, I say, we consider the busi- 
ness of teaching in those days, and compare it with 
the present more advanced condition of our profes- 
sion, we may well suppose that a true representation 
of the profession for 1991 would scarcely be recogniz- 
able to-day, and that whoever should dare present 
such a picture would be accused of drawing largely 
upon a very vivid imagination. 

It will be fifty years in September next since I 
first entered a school-room in the capacity of teacher. 
My students that first winter numbered more than 
fifty, and were, many of them, as old as, or older than 
myself. Classification as it is now understood was a 
thing quite out of the question, and among my pupils 
were those of almost every possible degree of ad- 
vancement. Some were to be taught the names of 
the letters of the alphabet, some were spelling in 
words of one or two syllables, and in the higher 
classes (if I may venture to use the word classes 
where there was no proper classification) were those 
studying algebra, geometry, mensuration, astronomy, 
history, etc.; and often the same student was pursu- 
ing ten or twelve studies at thesametime. A teacher 
of to-day would certainly consider the management 
of such a school a most favorable preparation for an 
insane asylum; and it is difficult for me now to con- 
ceive how I could ever have felt satisfied with the 
I had no one to assist 


results of a single day’s work. 
me, and the organization, discipline, and instruction 


all fell upon myself. Teaching, properly so called, 
was out of the question, and a routine “ hearing of 
lessons” seemed forced upon me by the necessities of 
the case. But I am not here to speak to you of the 
past, and only refer to it ‘in contrast with the present, 
to make my picture of the future seem less unreal or 
imaginary. 

Let us consider the condition of the schools of our 
State in the middle of the twentieth century. To 
prevent any possible misunderstanding let me say 
now, in the outset, that we are to imagine the present 
time to be 1950, and whenever the past or the future 
is referred to, it will refer to time before or after that 
date. 

First let us take a glance at the condition of city 
schools. Each large city is divided into a convenient 
number of school districts, and in each district all the 
schools are subject to the most complete classification. 
In naming the grades the letters of the alphabet are 
used, and classes A, B, C, etc.,in any school corre- 
spond exactly with the classes of the same name in 
every district. When students finish grade D, for 
example, in one district, and remove to another, they 
pase, without examination, into grade C in their new 
place of residence. Indeed, the whole system of 
final examinations, so-called, is a thing of the past, 
and a teacher can make up any student’s account on 
any day of the term or year, by averaging the record 
for daily work, and the various minor examinations 
held when subjects are completed, and at other fre- 
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quent irregular, unannounced, and unexpected times. 
I speak of the record for daily work; but this is no 
longer obtained by a slavish and mechanical method 
of daily marks, but by marks and notes taken by the 
teachers upon the work of the students in the 
classes, at intervals of their own choice, and frequent 
enough to be a fair indication of the quality of the 
work, on the principle of averages. The old method, 
once in vogue, of exact marking of each recitation, 
was found to make machines of instructors, instead 
of teachers who teach their subjects rather than their 
books, and has been discarded for more than forty 
years. It was at one time a question of serious con- 
sideration whether all marking should not be aban- 
doned, but it was at length decided that the evils of 
the system were not inseparable from the system 
itself, and that teachers should no more carry on 
their classes without records of the quality and 
amount of the work done, than the business men 
should attempt to manage their affairs without keep- 
ing any regular accounts. But in thus recording the 
marks of the students, instructors carefully avoid en- 
couraging them to study for the sake of surpassing 
their class-mates, or to attempt to raise themselves 
relatively by putting others down. This is done by 
simply abolishing all relative grades, students being 
compared never with each other—but with the stand- 
ard of perfection at which they are all encouraged to 
aim. Teachers in this middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury can scarcely be made to believe that fifty orsixty 
years ago students were crowded with special prepa- 
ration, in the worst season of the year for such work, 
just in the oppressively warm days of June, for an 
examination toascertain what? Exactly what every 
true teacher knew quite as well before the examina- 
tion as after: i. e., the standing of the students ! 

Students completing class A in any of the schools 
are admitted without an examination into any col- 
lege in the State, the courses in the colleges being so 
arranged as to be a continuation of the work done in 
the schools. These colleges are no longer for the 
favored few, but a large proportion of the students in 
the schools continue their studies in college. All who 
intend to follow the profession of teaching, or any of 
the other learned professions, are required to do this, 
as college degrees are necessary to secure positions as 
teachers, or to enter upon any of the other profes- 
sions. Normal schools, which did so valuable a work 
in the past century, and which, by the indefatigable 
labors of Prof. Wickersham and other educators, did 
so much to advance the interests of public education 
in that time, no longer exist under that name, but 
under the name of Pedagogical schools; they now 
take their proper place with the other professional 
schools after the completion of the college course. 
They thus have no longer an “‘ Academical Side,” 
which was seriously considered by the teachers of 
Pennsylvania in one of their annual conventions 
held in Bedford sixty years ago. 

The college course lasts four years, and although it 
is rigid and thorough in the various lines of work, 
the courses presented are largely elective—studies in 
law, medicine, theology, journalism, pedagogy, elec- 
trical engineering, etc., although strictly professional 
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studies, are among the electives of the last two years 
of the college course. 

The work of the University proper begins at the 
close of the college course, colleges and universities 
being kept clearly distinct, neither encroaching upon 
the province of the other—university students are 
those only who, having completed a college course, 
wish to pursue more advanced courses of study in 
any department of human knowledge. It will, of 
course, be inferred that the two years in the profes- 
sional schools are included in the university work. 
As part of the work of these schools has been in- 
cluded in the requirements for a college degree, they 
now occupy each a period of only two years. This has 
been found a very desirable improvement, enabling 
young men and young women to enter earlier upon 
the active duties of professional life. And yet the 
age is considerably greater than it was in the nine- 
teenth century, when many were admitted to the 
practice of the various professions without completing 
the courses of preparation now more rigidly required. 
The average age of entering upon any of the profes- 
sions has now reached twenty-four years. The years 
of school, college, and professional training are thus 
divided. School course, ten years, eight to eighteen ; 
college course, four years, eighteen to twenty-two ; 
professional course, two years, twenty-two to twenty- 
four. 

The much-lauded practice of fifty years ago of as- 
sembling young children in what were called Kinder- 
gartens has beenabandoned. Home training in those 
early and impressionable years, and the acquiring of 
a true love of home, as the foundation of the State, 
have taken their place. In the more advanced civili- 
zation of this twentieth century, after our thorough 
system of schools has now been in vogue for nearly 
forty years, the homes of even the humblest classes 
are no longer what they were in the century just 


passed, and this important home training has thus | 


been rendered a practical possibility. In an age 
when marriages were rashly contracted with so little 
suitable preparation for the serious responsibilities 
which they bring, what wonder that crowded kinder- 
gartens were deemad a necessity to give to even very 
young children the training which they failed to re- 


ceive in their imperfect homes? In these happier | 


days of the twentieth century this is all a thing of 
the past. From the better class of homes students at 


eight can enter two or three grades above the lowest, | 


or class H, of the public schools. Indeed all children 
now learn to read and write their own language with 
considerable accuracy, become acquainted with the 
simple properties of numbers, learn many of the fa- 


miliar lessons in natural history, and have some pre- | 


liminary ideas of science, before leaving their homes 
at all to enter the public schools. 
of this excellent home instruction, and because al] 
teachers are now professionals, and the best rather 


than the m»st expariencad are engaged in the | 


lower grades, the progress of these children of eight 
on entering the schools is most rapid and satisfactory. 


Teachers are employed in all grades according to | 


their real qualifications for the office, natural and ac- 
quired, and in this selection sex is not taken at all 


As a consequence | 


into consideration. The salaries of men and women 
are exactly the same when they perform the same 
service. As the lower grades require the greatest 
skill and ability for complete success, they always 
command the highest salaries. 

More than fifty years ago, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the city of Danver had already reached this de- 
gree of advancement, but it then stood alone in the 
country in this respect. No teachers are displaced 
after once entering upon the profession, unless it be 
for serious neglect of duty, or other evidences of a 
character not to be imitated by the young, as the 
princip!e that more effective lessons are given by the 
silent influence of example than by words is fully 
recognized. Instances of displacement, although 
theoretically possible for cause, are exceedingly rare 
in practice, and for years scarcely a case of the kind 
has occurred in the State of Pennsylvania.’ Moral 
and religious instruction is given in all schools, but 
rather by example, and by precepts occasionally en- 
forced and illastrated, thaa by any fixed set of les- 
sons upon the subject. No form of religious belief is 
insisted upon, but respect for all forms of honest 
belief is inculcated. The schools are so directed and 
controlled that learning is made pleasant and attrac- 
tive, and, without formally announced rules, breaches 
of propriety or good order are exceedingly rare. 
The subject of order is very rarely referred to by a 
teacher in the classes, good order and attention to 
duty being the regular condition of things. Respect 
for those in authority is instinctive on the part of the 
students; and this is the result of their excellent 
early training in their homes, and the mature age of 
the teachers, and their thorough preparation for their 
work. So complete is this system of schocls sup- 
ported by the State, that they would seem to leave 
little more to be desired; and there is now no need 
nor place for private schools. The colleges also are 
supported by the State, and like the schools are free 
from all expenses for tuition. Those alone who take 
the two added years in the State Professional Schools 
are subjected to a moderate annual expense, but the 
question is being earnestly agitated of making them 
absolutely free. As the safety of a government de- 
pends upon the education of its people, and as the 
best education in the lower grades depends upon the 
character of the higher education, it is claimed, with 
| much show of reason, that the entire course of edu- 
cation, including the professional (and excluding only 
the special higher courses in the universities) should 
be furnished by the government. Indeed, there are 
some who go so far as to include in the free educa- 
tion all the courses in the universities, and who fully 
expect this view to prevail in another decade, i. ¢., by 
1961. 

(Conclusion to follow.) 


PATIENCE strengthens the spirit, sweetens the 
| temper, stifles anger, extinguishes envy, subdues 





| pride; she bridles the tongue, refrains the hand, and 
tramples temptations.— Horn. 


1It is sometimes said, (though not generally believed), that, 
in the last century, certificates of proficiency (to be renewed at 
intervals) were given to teachers, which it would, even then, 
| have been an indignity to offer to those of any other profession, 





THE GREENLAND EXPLORING PARTY. 
(Concluded from last week ) 


Tus encampment or village consisted of three tents 
made of sealskin, about which lay pieces of the car- 
casses of whales, narwhals, and walruses; masses of 
blubber, skulls of seals, etc. Tied toa peg driven 
in the ground were the dogs, which were finer look- 
ing and larger than those we had seen in Danish 
Greenland. The people were without doubt pure 
blooded, and although not handsome, were finer 
looking and stronger than the half-breeds of the 
south. They were clothed wholly in skins, taken 
from the dog, white bear, and seal. Under this outer 
skin covering was a suit made of the skins of the 
little auk, the feathers being worn next to the skin. 
The members of the party obtained by trading many 
interesting curios, as narwhal and walrus tusks, 
spears, bows and arrows, and carved ivory, for which 
knives, needles, pieces of wood, etc., were gladly 
taken. Not the least interesting object obtained was 
« stool, the seat of which was made of the head of a 
pemmican keg, on which was burned “U.S.S8. Thetis. 
Kemp, Day & Co.” 

Lieut. Peary has obtained through his ethnolo- 
gist, for the Chicago Columbian Exposition, one of 
the skin tents, with its frame, and many household 
utensils, as stone pots, lamps, etc.; a sledge, which 
was curious in being made of many small pieces of 
wood, fifteen going to make up one of the runners, 
These pieces were fastened together by means of 
walrus-hide thongs sunk into the wood, the whole 
being shod with pieces of ivory. The tents, or 
“tupee,” as these Arctic highlanders call them, re- 
sembled the wigwams or tepees of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Leaving Ittiblu, the Kite steamed into Whale 
Sound and ran along the southern side of Herbert 
Island until her progress was stopped by the ice, 
through which it was found impossible to advance. 
Retreating, a party was landed on Herbert Island to 
visit another Eskimo settlement. It had been de- 
serted by its inhabitants, who had propably gone to 
some summer resort. All these huts were on the 
southern slope of a high hill, and each one faced the 
south. The houses were of stone and similar to 
those of Ittiblu, but in a better state of repair. The 
ground about was strewn by bones of the seal, wal- 
rus, and whale, while not far off were several caches 
of blubber and narwhal horns. 

From Herbert Island, the Kite steamed northward 
between it and Northumberland Island, entering 
Murchison Sound, where she was again stopped by 
the ice. Tuis, however, breaking up at the change 
of the tide, she entered McCormick Bay in lat. 77° 
43’ north. 

Lieut. Peary’s party, accompanied by Mrs. Peary, 
landed first on the south side of the bay, known as 
Cape Cleveland, and while looking about for a site 
for the house saw two reindeer. Returning to the 
ship, and reporting to the Lieutenant, they crossed 
over tothe north side of the bay, accompanied by 
some of the members of the scientific party, where 
some plants, shells, and insects were collected. Dr. 
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W. E. Hughes on this trip, wandering sume miles up 
a valley, made the “farthest north” the party had 
yet made. After giving Peary as careful a description 
as possible of the two shores, it was decided that the 
house be built on the southern shore, facing the 
north. A request was made by the Lieutenant that 
no shooting whatever should be indulged in, as he 
did not wish the game frightened, upon which he is 
going to rely in part for his winter supply of meats. 

As soon as the site was definitely fixed, digging 
was commenced for the foundations of the future 
residence. The weather was fine and the air warm, 
and had it not been for the bergs and ice floes in the 
bay, as well as the scantiness of the vegetation, one 
would not have believed that he was within 800 
miles of the North Pole. 

Ono July 27 Lieut. Peary was taken ashore in 
safety and placed in a canvas tent, which had been 
erected in such a position as to command a view of 
the building house. His leg by this time was doing 
well and everything pointed to a rapid recovery. 
From the top of a cliff which rose as a wall back of 
the house to a height of 2,000 feet, could be seen in 
the south the island which separates Whale Sound 
from Murchison Sound. Tothe north land could be 
seen extending as far as the eye could reach, while 
far away in the north-west some knobs of land indi- 
cated the high mountains of the archipelago seventy 
miles away. 

On July 29 the house, which is to consist of two 
rooms, was roofed in and floored, the windows were 


in place, as well as the two doors, and seven tons of 


coal were landed. As protection from the weather 
was now secured, the Lieutenant handed over his 
command to Prof. Heilprin, who was to take charge 
on the way home. There remained yet to complete 
the winter quarters a wall four feet from the walls of 
the house, which is to extend nearly to the eaves, 
and in this air space the canned provisions, stores, 
etc., are to be placed. When the snow comes it is 
Peary’s intention to cover the whole with a deep 
layer of snow. 

The leave-taking was a hard one, for many friend- 
ships had sprung up between the two parties, and, al- 
though every face bore a smile and pleasant words 
passed, yet every heart was sad, and faint was the 
cheer which went up from the whaleboat Mary Peary, 
by which the party was landed, as the Kile steamed 
on her way homeward. The whistle was blown and 
several salutes fired, and smaller and smaller grew 
the whaleboat as it pulled ashore, until our pleasant 
companions faded from our view. The Kite’s anchor 
was raised at 530 a. m. on July 30, and her course lay 
now southward between Herbert and Northumber- 
land islands. On the afternoon of this day we en- 
countered a severe gale, which in strength nearly 
equalled that of a West Indian hurricane. The wind 
blew from the land with terrible violence, lifting 
sheets of spray from the water and blowing them 
over the little vessel. It roared down the valleys 
with such force that although under full steam the 
Kite could not bold her own, and we were in immi- 
nent danger of being cast ashore or dashed to pieces 
against the icebergs which lay thick about us. For 
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twelve hours the gale raged, when it began to abate, 
and we made a lee of Saunders Island. As soon as 
our safety was assured we turned our thoughts to our 
late companions, and many were the surmises as to 
their safety. The tent which contained the Lieu- 
tenant must surely have been blown to pieces, unless 
it with its contents had been taken into the house. 

While we lay under the lee of this island we saw 
an immense “loomery.” Thousands of guillemots 
stood in rows on the projection of the almost perpen- 
dicular cliff. A shot was fired, and it seemed as if 
the whole face of the cliff fell off and scattered into 
dust in the air. Clouds of birds flew away and 
lighted upon the water some distance from the land. 
The sea ran so high that we were not able to make a 
landing, but as the wind went down we steamed on 
and landed at a little plateau on the western side, 
where, from the pilesof bones, we supposed was situ- 
ated an Eskimo burial ground. These piles proved 
to be caches, in which hung in long strings dried 
birds and their skins, blubber, and ivory. Near one 
of them was a sled and the skeleton of akayak On 
the shore were three or four stone houses, which had 
but recently been abandoned for the summer hunt- 
ing-grounds. 

Meeting no more wind nor ice, the Kite proceeded 
to Cape York, which was reached on August 2. A 
thick fog obscured the tops of the mountains, from 
the feet of which many glaciers and belts of snow 
descend to the water’s edge. On these latter we 
could see streaks of red over the surface. This ma- 
terial was collected, and when examined beneath the 
microscope it proved to be the well-known red snow 
(protococcus navalis). A large quantity of this was 
preserved for examination and study. 

Coming near a high headland, we heard from the 
shore shouts and calls of “ Ky-mo-ky-mo,” and saw 
a number of men running about some skin tents on 
the shore. The Kite was put into a safe place and 
tied up to an ice floe. Soon the natives were on 
board and “trucking” commenced. Some of the 
party landed over the ice and visited the second vil- 
lage. The first and second villages consisted of three 
tents each and were separated from each other by 
about a half-mile, while about the same distance to 
the east was a third and larger settlement of eight 
tents. Thirty-eight of the natives came aboard. 
Measurements were taken as well as photographs. 
Many interesting and valuable articles were obtained, 
and among them bows and arrows, some of the lat- 
ter tipped with feathers, while in others they were 
wanting. The points were of iron, although two 
were obtained tipped with ivory. One of the arrow 
heads wasa relic of Dr. I. I. Hayes’s expedition. It 
had been made from a case knife, on which had been 
stamped “‘ Dr. Hayes, 1860.” The next day the Kite 
steamed clear of the ice with the intention of visit- 
ing the Devil’s Thumb, but was prevented from do- 
ing 80 by the dense fog which lay over the waters. 

On August 7 we stopped in a fiord, the mouth of 
which was closed by a large island. This fiord runs 


for some miles into the “ Soarten Huk” peninsula 
and is walled on each side by high precipitous cliffs 
Here more collections were made, and 


of basalt. 








some brace of ptarmigan were added to the bill of 
fare. 

Leaving Soarten Huk we steamed into the Wai- 
gat, the channel which separates Disco Island from 
the main coast of Greenland. Here Prof. Heilprin 
made extensive examinations of the coral beds which 
are found on these shores. Evidences of volcanic 
action were also observed in the form of extinct cra- 
ters, and the Professor made some valuable mineral- 
ogical finds, 

Landing on a low, level point of land, the party 
went ashore, and succeeded in collecting fifteen skulls 
from some very ancient graves which they found 
there. The next morning the Kite lay again in the 
placid harbor of Godhavn, when we met many whom 
we had seen on the way up. Prof. Heilprin with Mr. 
Frazer Ashhurst made an excursion in an oomiac, or 
woman’s boat. This is the largest boat in use by the 
Eskimos. The frame is made of wood, on which is 
stretched the skins of the larger seals. It is rowed by 
four oars. Proceeding along the coast for about 
twenty miles they landed. Here the men guided 
them toa large meteoric stone, which is one of the 
finest specimens of the kind in existence. The lo- 
cality was discovered by a great Scandinavian, and is 
known by his name as the Nordenskjoldt find. The 
meteoric stone is composed of iron, with a large 
quantity of nickel scattered through it. The Profes- 
sor said that its value was about $2,000. All the 
members of the party were much pleased to know 
that one of tie finest-known meteorites will be de- 
posited in the hall of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia. 

After bidding our friends good-bye,the Kite steamed 
out of Godhavn on the morning of August 10, with 
the intention of visiting the great Friederickshaab 
glacier. But the wind and fog were against us, and 
we had to abandon the idea. So we turned her head 
toward the home of the stanch little Kite, St. John’s, 
where we arrived on Sunday morning, August 23. 
The party returned home by way of Baltimore, tak- 
ing the Allen line steamer, Nova Scotian. 

BenJAMIN Suarp, Pu. D. 


MORE SLEEP NEEDED. 

A GERMAN specialist, Dr. Cold, has recently pleaded 
for giving young people more sleep. A healthy infant 
sleeps most of the time during the first week ; and in 
the early years people are disposed to let children 
sleep as much as they will. But from six or seven, 
when school begins, there is a complete change. At 
the age of ten or eleven the child sleeps only eight 
or nine hours, when he needs at least ten or eleven, 
and as he grows older the time of rest is shortened. 
Dr. Cold believes that up to twenty a youth needs 
nine hours’ sleep, and an adult should have eight or 
nine. With insufficient sleep the nervous system, 
and brain especially, not resting enough and ceasing 
to work normally, we find exhaustion, excitability, 
and intellectual disorders gradually taking the place 
of love of work, general well-being, and the spirit of 
initiative —Pall Mall Gazette. 





